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or approaches lead up to the same Roman portico with the difference of but 
one step. Bishop Dubourg was consecrated in the city of Rome, in the French 
Church of St. Louis, while Bishop Carroll was consecrated in England. But 
Carroll's consecrator, Bishop Walmesley, had also been consecrated at Rome, 
by Cardinal Lanti in the Sodality Chapel of the English College, in 1756. 

There is an interesting notice in Griffin's American Catholic Historical 
Researches (1895, p. 94), stating that the late Bishop Maes of Covington had 
drawn up an "Ecclesiastical Genealogical Chart" showing the line of episcopal 
descent in the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States. The chart shows 
two principal lines of descent which are derived from Rome. The writer 
says that this remarkable chart is now in the Bishop's Memorial Hall of the 
Notre Dame University, Indiana. 

In tracing the above episcopal pedigrees I have again, as on former occasions, 
experienced the great value of Reuss' Biographical Cyclopedia of the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the United States. From frequent correspondence with the author, 
I know that he was preparing a new corrected edition. Some capable person 
ought to take the work in hand and give us an up-to-date edition of this most 
valuable work. I shall gladly help. 

* S. G. Messmeh, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. 

II 

A FRANK WORD ABOUT SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 

One of the most distressing problems facing the American Catholic apologist 
today is the attitude of our Catholic scholars towards the history of the Church 
in Latin America. There has been a strange, almost childish, fear about touch- 
ing this question; and the prospective apologist has been rebuffed with a priori 
finality by the statement: "You cannot get away from facts. The history 
of the Church in South America will not bear investigation." The consequence 
is that unjust attacks on Latin America have been met with the soothing 
generalization: "The Puritans killed off the Indians, while the Spanish mission- 
aries preserved and Christianized them." 

Students of history, who strive to be impartial in their attitude towards 
South America, ought to know that practically all the effective criticism on the 
Church there, dates from the unfortunate publication of one book: Noticias 
Secretas de America, written by Don Jorge Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa. 
These two gentlemen were the naval officers detailed by the Spanish crown to 
accompany the scientific expedition of La Condamine to Quito, in 1735. Reports 
of their investigations were published in several scientific treatises and in an 
historico-scientific work entitled: Viage d la America Meridional (Madrid, 1749). 
In addition to this they made a secret report to Ferdinand VI on the conduct 
of the civil officials and ecclesiastics of Peru, and more especially of Quito, frankly 
noting abuses wherever they were found to exist. This report, which was made 
purely for the information of the King, was never intended to be made public, 
and remained in manuscript for about eighty years, until it was published, in 
London, in 1826, by an Anglo-Irishman, David Barry. The publication could 
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not have been more timely for England's purpose. For over two hundred 
years she has been harassing Spain's colonial possessions, without being able 
to obtain more than a mere foothold on the South American continent. 
With the Wars of Independence, a new opportunity was opened up to her; 
and it suited her purpose to blacken the character of the South Americans in 
the eyes of Europe. This was undertaken in a long series of published travel- 
ogues printed between the years 1810 and 1835. The books published before 
the Noticias Secretas contained, as a rule, only the old stock charges of the 
"sale" of indulgences, the "cruelty" of the Inquisition, and the "supersti- 
tion" of the Church, but those that followed the Noticias gave lurid ac- 
counts of the immorality of the clergy, and suppressed anything that might 
reflect credit on the Church. An American edition of the part of the 
Noticias which told of these abuses was brought out in Boston in 1851, under 
the title: Secret Notices of Peru. Other editions bore the title: Popery Judged 
by Its Fruits. 

The work of defamation was then taken up by the Liberal school of Latin 
America, the double purpose of which was to justify the expulsion of the Religious 
and the confiscation of their property, and to destroy the hold religion had on 
both Creole and Indian. Contemporaneous with this school of vilification we 
have at present in the United States two main types of Latin-American historical 
studies: (1) the Protestant missionary type of both history and travel-book, 
which has descended from the English school; and (2) the scientific type, which, 
even when willing to be fair, generally starts with the assumption that intellectual 
life in South America began with the suppression of the Inquisition. 

Against our traditional acceptance of these sources of information, the most 
notable protest is the fascinating trilogy of Father Zahm, 1 a study of which 
appeared in the October number of the Catholic Historical Review by 
Dr. O'Hagan. Dr. Zahm describes, at every stage of his journey through the 
whole continent of South America, the substantial effects as well as the melan- 
choly ruins of the Church's activity that have survived the destructive work of 
liberal governments. His notes, however, are only the scholarly observations 
of a cultured traveller, and while this does not detract from their value, for they 
are all substantiated by accurate reference to a wealth of sources, they do not 
preclude — in fact they earnestly invite — more systematic historical study of the 
glorious record of the Age of Faith in Latin America which he lays before us. 

It is high time for us to make amends for our unjust indifference to this 
history. We have a duty to South America. We must, in the interests of 
truth, investigate the causes of the alleged moral laxity among the clergy there, 
wherever we find that it existed, and we must find out what effective measures 
were taken by the Catholic authorities, in South America, in Spain, and in 
Rome, to stop these abuses. And we must, on the other hand, be able to place 
alongside any unfortunate evidences of human weakness the splendid record of 



1 Following the Conquutadores: Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena, Along 
the Andes and Down the Amazon, Through South America's Southland. New York, 
1910-16, 3 vols. 
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achievement that makes these lapses pale into insignificance. We must know, 
for instance, that on the one hand the original allotments of land and Indians 
to the monasteries had grown in economic value with the development of the 
country, and that the wealth they procured caused worldly-minded parents to 
urge their sons into the religious Orders for the purpose of securing a good 
living; and on the other, that English aggression very often disturbed clerical 
pursuits. We should know that during the first part of the eighteenth century, 
the time dealt with by the Noticias, the accession of the Bourbons to the Spanish 
throne gave England a new chance for open war with Spain; that after the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713, England secured from the Spain the asiento giving her the 
exclusive right to the slave trade with the Spanish colonies; that the presence 
of slave ships gave rise to a contraband trade which imperilled Spain's commer- 
cial monopoly; that English pirates preyed on Spanish trade with the colonies 
and rendered communication with Europe more difficult; that the clergy of 
Peru were, in 1709, drafted into the army for the unclerical occupation of 
checking piracy; that several times during this period, political necessities made 
the Bishops and Archbishops of Peru assume the vice-regal office, to the detri- 
ment of their purely spiritual functions. We should know that the first accurate 
map of the Amazon was published at this time by the indefatigable Bohemian 
Jesuit, Padre Fritz; that earnest zeal for learning had just secured from Philip V 
permission to create the University of Caracas; that if the University of Lima 
had suffered a temporary decline, the Jesuit Colleges had more than made up 
for the dimming of its prestige — and this at the very time (1740) when George 
Whitefield's Journal said, in comparing Harvard College with Oxford and 
Cambridge: "It is not far superior to our universities in piety and true godliness. 
Tutors neglect to pray with and examine the hearts of their pupils. Discipline 
is at a low ebb. Bad books are become fashionable among them." We should 
know that there is no more glowing tribute to the high character of the Jesuits 
and their work anywhere than is contained in the Noticias Secretas in the 
very chapter (Part 2, ch. viii) which denounces clerical abuses most vehemently; 
that their missions at this time among the Maynas were doing as signal a service 
as were their better-known Reductions of Paraguay; that if these latter were 
suffering it was not from lack of zeal, but from the treacherous onslaughts of 
the usurper Antequera (1720-31), who was determined to wreck the Reduc- 
tions and have the Jesuits expelled. We should know that the sacrilegious 
theft of a ciborium from a church in Lima (January, 1711) caused intense 
indignation "in this period of increasing religious devotion," as it is called by a 
modern writer who, neglecting his science of chronology, in another chapter 
describes religion at its very lowest ebb at this very time. If the Gospels 
related nothing but the treason of Judas, we would hardly be expected to have 
a high opinion of the college of Apostles. 

These are a few random facts, and not at all the most striking which a study 
of South American History reveals. There is no lack of material for that 
study. There are hundreds, even thousands, of books accessible to students 
here in the United States who wish to learn the truth about South America. 
Spain has been generous, just and intelligent, in her preservation and publication 
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of these sources, and many of the South American countries have ably seconded 
her efforts to arrive at a true history of South America. We owe it to the cause 
of truth to weave these materials into a history, in English, of the Church in 
South America, and a study of it should be a feature of the history work in our 
Catholic colleges. For colonial South America, such studies should treat of the 
ecclesiastical system; the Royal Patronage; the erection of Sees; the appoint- 
ment of prelates; the parishes and pastors; the sources and amount of revenues; 
the missionaries and their activities; the monasteries; the literary and scientific 
work of the friars; the hospitals, asylums and other works of charity; the develop- 
ment of printing and other useful arts; the means of education — universities, 
colleges and primary schools; the relation of the Church to the various systems 
of Indian serfdom; the Inquisition. Under the Republics, the history of the 
Church presents a new set of problems and requires a separate study. 

If "brother goeth to law with brother, and that before unbelievers," there 
is small chance for justice. We have seen our South American neighbors 
through the eyes of prejudice long enough. If one would do justice to the 
history of the Church in South America, his blood should be warmed by the 
Faith, and not chilled by four centuries of heresy. The non-Catholic historian 
may try as he pleases — witness Cunningham-Grahame — to be fair to the Church: 
his heresy clouds understanding sympathy in his perspective, and he fails. 
The Catholic student has, by inheritance, this power of appreciation: his task 
and his materials lie before him. 

John F. O'Hara, C.S.C. 

Ill 

CHARLES G. HERBERMANN 

Among the many Germans who sought their fortunes in the United States 
towards the middle of the last century was Mr. George Herbermann, of Glandorf, 
Hanover, and his wife Elizabeth (nie Stipp) who was born at Osnabrueck. 
Mr. Herbermann had been trained by his father for the tobacco business, 
but when, in 1839, he sought to establish himself as a tobacconist in his native 
place, the government of Hanover refused him permission. He next applied 
for a similar concession in Prussia, where his cousin was the Burgomaster of 
Saerbeck in Westphalia. Relying upon the latter's promises, he purchased in 
this little Westphalian hamlet a new and commodious house in which to start 
his factory. But the Burgomaster failed to induce the Prussian government 
to show Mr. Herbermann more favor than Hanover had done, and a few weeks 
before his marriage the bridegroom tobacconist was informed that he must turn 
his business energies in other directions. The young man had to bow to neces- 
sity. Having bought the house at Saerbeck, he settled there and started a 
country store. He married Elizabeth Stipp on the 19th of April, 1839. 
Her father and his ancestors for several generations had been in the fiscal 
service of the government, and were related to many prominent burghers of the 
old episcopal city, Muenster, such as the banker, Breusing, one of whose rela- 
tives founded the New York music store now owned by Schirmer. 



